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undoubtedly be to-day a British dominion extending from
Table Bay to Zambesi.'
It was part of the general ill-hick which for many years
dogged the footsteps of Great Britain in South Africa that
the question whether Sir George Grey was right in his
policy of federation became confused with the wholly
different question whether, as a Government official, he
was justified in disregarding the direct instructions of the
Secretary of State. Because of this disobedience he was
recalled, and though, on the occasion of a change of
Government in England, he was, through the intervention
of the Queen, continued in office, it was on the express
condition that nothing more should be said about South
African federation.
Years passed in inevitable reaping of the seeds sown of
disunion and distrust, yet the case for federation was so
strong that the question was bound again to come to the
fore. Sir Henry Barkly, the Governor of Cape Colony in
1871, expressed himself in favour of federation; and the
Home Government, through Lord Kimberley, was now in
cordial accord. At this time there was reason to believe
that the Orange Eiver Free State was willing to enter into
such a federation. In opening the Cape Parliament in
1872 Sir H. Barkly described the difficulties in the way
as not insuperable. He enlarged upon the benefits to be
expected from federation in the way of uniformity of
legislation, improvement of postal and railway facilities,
and the promotion of a wiser and more consistent policy
regarding the natives. Eesponsible government was now
being introduced in Cape Colony, and its grant, Barkly
believed, would pave the way for a redistribution of repre-
sentation among the different districts, for an extension of
the powers of self-government, and for eventually establish-
ing a system of federal union, in which, sooner or later, all
the Provinces of South Africa might be embraced.
In this state of things, Lord Carnarvon, who had been